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imparted at the English Universities on which they are modelled. Apply the usual
tests by which an educational system can be judged. Look at the long and brilliant
roll of great Indians produced by the Indian Universities, statesmen, journalists,
lawyers, teachers, judges, doctors, scientists, engineers and business men, public
men and servants of the state, writers and speakers. Or if you prefer to look _at the
mass, watch the large number of plain, undistinguished people who in their own
places carry on their daily work unostentatiously put efficiently and honestly. A.nd
what is worthy of note if you scrutinise the lists is the fact that the overwhelming
majority of the Indians who have risen to distinction have had their education
entirely in India and not in England or elsewhere. "Wherever the Indian University
man has a fair field and no favour, he has made a good show as compared with his
fellows from Universities abroad. In Madras, where the barristers have no artificial
protection given them by rule as against the local product, the vakil has practically
driven the man from the English Bar out of the field. Similarly the private practi-
tioner who has had his entire medical education at the provincial colleges has more
than held his own against the man recruited from medical schools abroad. In my
very first year as a member of the Public Service Commission, seven young men
who^ failed to get into the I. C. S. by the Allahabad door, went to England and
straight away got in through the London Examination. A distinguished Professor of
History at a Madras College told me that any lad who got a first class in honours in
his subject in the Madras University could pass into the 1. C. S. without further
study. And doubtless Professors in other Indian Universities which had kept
up jealously their standards could tell me the same. Look also at the large number
of Indian students who get into the I Q. S. in London in free and open competition
with their English brethren. And what does the new regulation providing for nomi-
nation of Englishmen to that service for lack of a sufficient number of successful
candidates in the examination, point to ?
If we^pass on from these comparatively narrow facts to the large fields of
national life, do not the great movements of social and moral and political reform
which are sweeping through India owe their impulse and their direction to the men
whose^minds have cultivated and whose consciences have, been awakened by the
education they have received at our Universities ? If the Universities had done
nothing else except to produce the men and women who have given new hopes and
aspirations, to the dim, dark millions of the depressed classes and who have enlarged
the sphere of the Indian "Women's life, they would have deserved well of the
country. Can anybody with experience of Indian life in the last 50 years deny that
the largest factor in rousing the national consciousness and the feeling of national
self-respect has been the higher education carried on by the Universities 1
No, Gentlemen, I cannot easily, be persuaded to believe that the education in our
University has been all wrong and that the system requires to be destroyed and
replaced by something entirely new. If the argument is that the system requires re-
adjustment to meet altered circumstances, that part of the machinery should be
scrapped, other parts should be replaced and that new things should be added, I
readily concede it. The older Universities of England have had to undergo drastic
changes, often forced upon them by the pressure of outside opinion against tie forces
of conservatism and prejudice. New Universities have been founded in large centres
of population in England to meet needs which the older Universities with their
heritage of tradition from the middle ages could not easily adapt themselves to. It is
difficult for the Englishman, with his time-honoured belief that education to be good
must be costly, to accept any plan which involved any large inroad of the poorer
classes outside the Traditional ''gentlemanly" class into Oxford and Cambridge. An'd
yet the poor Scotch lad educated inexpensively at the Scotch Universities has
not been found in any walk of life, law. business, commerce, or Government to be
inferior to the more expensively educated Englishman. I am afraid that some of the
criticism directed against higher education in this country is based on this prejudice
against "cheap" education imported from England and adopted Tby our "new rich",
It would go beyond   the limits of a Convocation address to examine the directions
in which re-adjustment of our Universities is   required*   Some  important recomnieti
dations were made in the report of the Calcutta  University Commission of
The more recent report   of   the   Committee   of   Inquiry into the  Punjab
made in 1933 is even more valuable.   Things are moving fast in India   both
and politically and if Universities are to maintain their position  in   the   %&
of the country, changes in existing organisation and methods and introdttc^l if
features will bs necessary.   Yaluable   detailed   work in this respect